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Thirteenth Meeting of the Latin Club 

CHANGE OF PLACE 

The thirteenth regular meeting of The New 
York Latin Club is called for Saturday, De- 
cember 3, at 12 M, in the Hotel St Denis, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, New 
York. Professor John C Rolfe of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will address the club. 
The subject will be announced later. All 
persons who are interested, whether teachers 
of Latin or not, are cordially invited to be 
present. The plan is to serve luncheon at 12 
M, promptly, so that there shall be no delay. 
The address will follow the luncheon, and ad- 
journment will occur about 2 P M, thus leaving 
the afternoon still unbroken, for those who at- 
tend. Please send a postal card at once to the 
Secy, Mr A L Hodges, 309 W 101 st, N Y, 
if you intend to be present, so that we may 
inform Mr Taylor, the proprietor of the hotel, 
how many to expect. Please attend to this at 
once. 

The price of the luncheon will be 75 cents 
to members, $1.00 to others. A ticket entitling 
a member to the three luncheons of the year 
can be secured of the Secretary in advance for 
$2.00. 

Out-of-town teachers may find it con- 
venient to be in the city on the day announced. 
Information as to the conditions of member- 
ship in The Latin Club can be had at this meet- 
ing, or by referring to Nos 3 and 10 of The 
Latin Leaflet, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary 

H H BICE, President 

A L HODGES, Secretary 



Lucretius and Vergil 

IN TWO PARTS— PA UT 11 * 

Vergil, like Lucretius, confronts the world 
"not as a fact but as a problem", and is so for- 
ever barred from the unruffled classic seren- 
ity that is "never sick or sorry"; but his solu- 
tion of the problem differs from that of Lu- 
cretius as widely as the Rome of the late 
Republic differed from the Rome of Augus- 
tus. 

Half a Platonist, and wholly a subject and 
adherent of the new Empire, Vergil too, sees 
the universe as a Roman world, but now 
regulated from above by paternal power, and 
beginning to realize the hierarchical order 
that Plato dreamed, that Aristotle found so 
practical a principle of the State, and that 
found its full expression in the Empire of 
Justinian and the Heavenly Hierarchy of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. 

A world providentially ordained by active 
and beneficient gods (Georg I 237: the tem- 
perate zones a proof of divine beneficence ; 
I 351 sqq: Jupiter gives warning signs of the 
weather; II 390: where Bacchus looks with 
favor, prosperity follows; and passim. In 
the Aeneid, of course, the idea of providential 
aid is even-where, implicit or explicit; it is 
the "official" or "Roman" religion of the 
poem. See Sellar Ch X). All apparent evil 
divinely contrived for ulterior good (e g 
Georg I 128: "the necessity of laboring for 
subsistence; the constant struggle with the 
reluctant forces of nature, not an evil, but a 
discipline and incentive to exertion" — Sellar). 
And in the soul faith and a strain of ineradic- 
able piety, — this is Vergil's religion. "Provi- 
dence in the outer world, faith in the inner", 
expresses his permanent and steady attitude 
to life : the fine outcome of all that Rome had 
had, thitherto, of sweetness and reverence. 

But this flower, exquisite bloom of the old 
Roman pietas implanted in so rare a soul, — 
Vergil cannot keep it unwithered ; it droops 
while we look upon it. Along with his abid- 

* Part I was by mistake marked Part II in the last issue. 
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ing faith there runs an abiding doubt and sad- 
ness : not, like the Lucretian mystery and fear, 
intermittently, fugitively and passionately 
breaking through an adverse doctrine, but 
vital, pervasive, and continuous. If Lucretius' 
mystery and fear shake his fabric like an oc- 
casional earthquake, the melancholy of Vergil 
dwells ever in the house of his faith, and still 
shows its pale face at the window. 

Vergil lies between the old pagan joy and 

the new Christian joy: his melancholy is the 

essential melancholy of an age of transition. 

And transition is its burden: Optima quae que 

dies miser is mortalibus aevi Prima fugit; su- 

bcunt morbi iristisque scnectus Et labor, et 

durae rapit inclementia mortis (Georg III 

66). The decay of beauty, the fleetingness 

of that delight to which he was so especially 

sensitive, moves him always before his faith 

can overtake his mood of sorrow. All may 

be ordered for the best, but the fact remains 

that loveliness fades away. That which so 

sweetly took the sense — can it pass without a 

stir of sadness? Faith may deprecate: but 

emotion does wait upon her; the instant tear 

starts before she can be heard : and the eye 

grows dim to consolation. Hence, perhaps, 

in the Eclogues particularly, that "golden 

haze" through which nature is viewed as if 

through half-closed eyes, weaving their lashes 

prismatically, or through a bright mist of 

tears. 

In the Aeneid, though the piety of Aeneas 
and his unshakeable faith in the Providence 
that guides his great undertaking are never 
out of view, yet Vergil's indwelling sadness, 
always first in the field before faith comes up, 
cannot fail, in the end, to issue in doubt and 
mystery. Piety, we remember, is always there, 
and fundamental : it saves Vergil from despair. 
But doubt will not be denied entrance, and 
with it such mystery as Plato's. The same 
uncertainty which, in. the Georgics, reveals it- 
self in the conflict between rationalistic and 
theistic explanation of natural phenomena, 
arises again in the sixth book of the Aeneid, 
from a contradiction between the philosophies 
upon which Vergil bases his conception of the 
Lower World. The result is .imperfect vision. 
"Just as he fails to form a consistent concep- 
tion of the action of the powers of Heaven 
out of the various beliefs, primitive, artistic, 
national, and philosophical, which he en- 
deavors to reconcile, so he has failed to pro- 
duce a consistent picture of the spiritual life 
out of the various popular, mystical, and 



philosophical modes of thought which he 
strove to combine into a single representation" 
(Sellar). 

Professor Conington's introductory note to 
the Sixth Book indicates in detail the incon- 
sistencies and confusions there, which produce 
for the reader such a sense of doubt and 
mystery. 

The difficulty becomes acute at lines 743 
and 744, in the discourse of Anchises, where 
the classes of souls — those in purgation and 
those in Elysium, those to be re-invested with 
bodies, and those to dwell in permanent spiri- 
tual bliss — if indeed such a classification be 
possible — are again confounded together. The 
remedies proposed by Vergilian scholarship 
seem to be, either to regard the two lines as 
an incoherent parenthesis, or to make them 
follow line 747, or to consider the passage as 
one of those left unfinished by Vergil, and 
keep hands off. Not one of these, however, 
serves to lessen for a moment the cloudiness 
of the general effect, — which, rather than 
the minutiae of textual criticism, I wish to 
emphasize. 

The way to the Lower World, shrouded in 
darkness, like a woodpath under the wavering 
moon when night has robbed the world of 
color (VI 270) ; the golden bough — "Golden 
branch amid the shadows", — gleaming there 
like the mistletoe, that magical plant that 
grows upon an alien stock and lifts its green 
stem and waxen berries with new life in the 
winter deadness of the forest (VI 605) ; the 
ceremony of propitiation therewith — borrowed, 
it is thought, from the mysteries of Isis ( Con- 
ington) ; the dismissal of Aeneas and the 
Sibyl from "the deluding Ivory Gate, — pro- 
mising as it were, like Plato, his Theodicy as 
'neither false nor true\ as a dream among 
dreams that wander, and visions unbelievable 
and fair" (Myers, q v on this whole matter 
of VergiTs religion) : — all these exhale mys- 
tery and frustration, "perhaps ... a trace 
of that sad and subtle irony with which the 
spirit of man acknowledges that it is baffled 
in its highest quest" (Sellar). 

Anchises, too, it is notable, rests his answer 
in the alternative, or perhaps rather in the con- 
fusion, of metempsychosis forever repeated, 
and endless Elysium. In a passage of the 
Georgics, however, (IV 223) "Vergil carries 
these souls yet farther, and to the term of their 
wondrous way" — to a blissful re-absorption 
in the Godhead. "But why must we recur to 
an earlier poem for the consummation which 
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is most of all needed here? And why, at the 
end of the sixth book" — filled as it is with so 
clear a faith in Providence and an informing 
soul of the world (Spiritus intus alit, totam- 
que infusa per artus Mens agitat molem et 
magno se corpore miscet; VI 726) — why has 
the poet struck that last strange note of doubt 
and discord" (Myers) ? Why is the doom of 
humankind left a "doubtful doom" ? 

Be it remembered finally that this discourse 
of Anchises — "the central passage of the 
Aeneid" — purports to answer Aeneas' ques- 
tion as to the whole dignity of life. 'Can it 
be !' exclaims the hero, 'is it to be thought, that 
these souls would fain return to the light of 
day, and to their sluggish bodies? What dire 
longing for life is this' (VI 719 sq) ? The 
question implies an assumption diametrically 
opposed to the classical joy in existence. Achil- 
les among the shades declares that he would 
rather be alive and a pauper's bondman, than 
chief of all the bloodless nation of the dead 
(Od XI 489). Aeneas virtually asks, Ts life 
worth living' ? and receives doubt for an ans- 
wer. Or, if the answer be more certain, it is 
the answer of profoundest melancholy : That 
only after a draught of Lethe, only in utter 
oblivon of what life has been, does the im- 
memorial spirit come to desire life once more 

(VI 748-750- 

So much for Vergil's religion. Here, then, 
we have perceived not only classical matter 
romantically envisaged; but matter in its 
nature romantic: collateral to the Roman re- 
ligion, and again and again superseding it, a 
feeling about human destiny clearly separating 
it from the imperial destiny proclaimed by the 
classical belief. On the one hand a faith that 
each soul as such has a stake in the Universe, 
to be forever won or lost upon moral conside- 
rations, and on the other, a cry of doubt and 
of yearning that this may indeed be so. "This 
close personal relation between man and an 
invisible Being or Beings, like the man in feel- 
ing and moral attributes, but infinitely greater 
in power and knowledge, exists in the Aeneid 
side by side with the doctrine of the omnipo- 
tence of Fate, crushing, if necessary, human 
wishes and human happiness under its iron 
determinations" (Sellar). In the first Vergil 
falls little short of the Christian individualism ; 
in the second he approaches the Christian as- 
piration: the Christian joy is not for him. 

S L Wolff 

DeWitt Cinton H S 
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